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The veil which covers the face of futurity is 


* woven by the hand of mercy. 
BULWER-LYTTON. 


Tt has been truly said that the mob has many 


heads, but no brains. 
RIVAROL. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NEIGHBOR SMILE. 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


A CHEERY way has Neighbor Smile, 
A way I love to think upon, 
Of bidding Time his fears beguile, 
And singing songs of battles won. 
For Neighbor Smile’s a soldier old, 
A soldier brave in war is he; 
And Rebel Frowns, though tierce and bold, 
Are quick to own his mastery. 


I learn from Neighbor Smile — don’t you ? 
That joy and hope are best of all, 
And faith is ever wise and true, 
And right shall never fail nor fall. 
Though we may be no kith nor kin, 
I like his wholesome happy style; 
And I’m content to dwell within 
The neighborhood of Neighbor Smile. 


MAN’S house should be on the hilltop 
of cheerfulness and serenity, so high 
that no shadows rest upon it, and where 

the morning comes so early and the evening 
tarries so late that the days have twice as 
many golden hours as those of other men. He 
is to be pitied whose house is in some valley 
of grief between the hills, with the longest 
night and the shortest day. Home should be 
the centre of joy, equatorial and tropical. 
RICHTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


WHAT THE FERN TOLD. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


Gis HERE shall I commence?” asked 
the little fern. ‘At the very be- 
ginning,’’ answered the pretty 

fringed gentian, opening wide her blue eyes. 

‘*‘ Well, once upon a time, long before man 
lived on the earth at all, a dainty little fern 
pushed its way through the soft, moist earth 
and began to uncurl it’s tiny frond. It did not 
know what it was there for, and none of the 
other ferns knew, so they just waited patiently 
to find out.” 

‘‘Did they have any flowers?’ asked the 
gentian. 

‘‘No, there were not any blossoms; and, if 
there had been, there would not have been 
anybody to pick them, you see.”’ 
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“Sure enough!’’ exclaimed the fringed gen- 
tian. 

‘‘But a wise Creator knew there were going 
to be people on the earth some day,’’ continued 
the fern; ‘‘and so he sent the ferns thousands 
of years ahead, to plan for the comfort of the 
people.” : 

‘““What do you mean?” asked the gentian. 

‘Well, besides the small ferns there were 
giant ferns, too, at least sixty feet high; and, 
whenever any of the fern family died, they 
fell to the ground.” 

‘‘ And then what happened? ” 

‘* After they had been on the ground a very 
great while they changed from ferns into ’?— 

‘‘Coal!”’ finished the gentian, looking very 
wise. 

‘* You are right, and perhaps you know how 
necessary it is to locomotives and ships, be- 
sides giving light and warmth to the whole 
civilized world.” 

‘‘How wonderful!” said the gentian, earn- 
estly. 

‘*A kind of stone called shale helps to tell 
the history. On this stone are found traces 
of fern fronds as neatly preserved as though 
they had béen gathered only a few days, but 
they have really been lying hundreds of feet in 
the solid earth for thousands of years.” 

_ “Do tell me more. Are ferns hard to find 
nowadays? ’’ asked the gentian, 

‘¢ Some people seem to think we are, but any- 
body who is wide awake can find us easily; for 

we love to grow in the same old haunts year 
after year. To be sure, some of us love the 
very heart of the forest best, while others like 
shady nooks where they may be reached by 
the spray of a cool water-fall.”’ 

‘‘ When did you come up?” asked the gentian. 

‘The latter part of April,”’ replied the fern, 
“but I shall not feel really ‘grown up’ until 
late in the summer.” 

“Do any of you ever change color?”’ 

‘Yes, when October comes, we often have 
great fun trying to copy the color of our sur- 
roundings. Some of us become orange color, 
while others turn white, or perhaps stay green 
until Christmas time, so that they may help 
decorate. Our leaves are not like the leaves 
on other plants, and that is why they are called 
‘fronds,'— something between a leaf and a 
stem, you see.”’ 

‘‘ And what are those queer-looking little 
things in rows on the under side of your 
fronds? ” 

‘*Those are little seed-holders, or spore- 
cases, as they are called. When the spores 
ripen, they become~fairy-like seeds, The way 
they are arranged on the frond shows the va- 
riety of the fern.” 

‘*T shall always be on the lookoat for them 
after this,” said the gentian. ‘Are there 
many kinds?” 7 

‘Yes, over two thousand of my relatives 
live all over the world.” 

‘““How lovely that must be!” sighed the 
pretty flower. : 

‘Some of my relatives are so tiny that they 
are supposed to be moss, while the largest are 
called tree-ferns. In Hawaii, the people bake 
the whole stem of the large tree-fern in the 
steam which comes from the cracks of vol- 
canoes.”’ 

‘“‘T am glad 7 do not have to be baked, for I 
do not believe I should enjoy it very much.” 

“True: perhaps you would rather be im- 
ported by millionaires from Brazil and Abys- 
sinia, as some of my foreign relations are 
sometimes. We like to have our stems woven 
into baskets and hats, too. 


Some of our roots 


are made into medicine, and we are - often 


packed with fruit, because we help to keep it: 


from mildew. Now, I am waiting to find out 
what I shall be needed for-most,” added the 
fern. : 

“Tam so glad I have become acquainted 
with you,”’ said the fringed gentian. ‘‘I love 
to think of the little ferns that lived centuries 
ago, and waited patiently until they could be 
of use. I think the watchword of your family 
must be ‘ Patience’; and I am going to try to 
be patient, too.” 


THE LAND OF ANYHOW. 


Bryonp the Isle of What’s-the-use, 
Where Slipshod Point is now, 

There used to be when I was young 
The land of Anyhow. 


Don’t Care was king of all this realm, 
A cruel king was he! 

For those who served him with good heart 
He treated shamefully! 


When boys and girls their tasks would slight, 
And cloud poor mother’s brow, 

He’d say, ‘‘ Don’t care! It’s good enough! 
Just do it anyhow.”’ 


But, when in after life they longed 
To make proud fortune bow, 

He let them find that fate ne’er smiles 
On work done anyhow. 


For he who would the harvest reap 
Must learn to use the plough, 
And pitch his tent a long, long way 
From the Land of Anyhow! 
Selected. 


BOBBIE’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


[Below is an afterword from Christmas, The story 
was written by a bright young girl of twelve years of 
age. It isreproduced accurately, spelling and punctua- 
tion, from the young writer's manuscript. She saw 
others making Christmas presents for friends and 
relatives, and, not being apt at sewing, painting, or 
similar things, she took two evenings and produced this 
story as a Christmas gift to her parents. By-request 
the identity of the young author is withheld. Editor.| 


“ ERRY Christmas my lad.”” The words 
resounded cheerfully in the ears of 
a small boy who was gazing long- 
ingly at the bread and cake in a confecioners 
window and shivering with cold. 

They came from a tall man, with a warm fur 
coat on, who patted the boy on the shoulder 
and said gentlely, ‘You had better go home 
yonker it’s now five below zero; and Tremont at 
six A.M. is not the place for a small boy with- 
out an overcoat on. 

Bob flushed all over. ‘I haven’t one sir,”’ 
he said turning to look at the person who 
spoke to him. 

Then the very best thing you can do in that 
case is to trot allong home as soon a possible. 
You'll freeze if you stand here any longer,” 
he said smiling. 

‘¢ Why you poor fellow,” he cried after look- 
ing at him a second. ‘Your almost frozen 
now. Where do you live if its any where near 
a trolley I’ll give you a nickel and let you 
ride 

I would rather have it for food sir.” 

‘‘O, you had better take the car,” replyed 
the man laughing ‘Its rather early for 
candy even if it is Christmas and it won't 
warm you any 

I don’t want candy sir I want food bread — 


any thing to keep me from starving sir.’’ and 
the boy burst into tears. 

“By Jove,” exclaimed Evans “Is it as bad 
as all that? Hire come along there’s a car 
that goes right past our house. And I'll take 
you home my boy and give you a good square 
meal for once in your life and Bob felt him- 
self lifted forceibly in to the electric car just 
turning the corner of Boylston and Tremont 
streets ~ ° 
~ “You have been in a car before haven't 
you ?.”’ asked his new friend, after giving Bob 
a few minutes to recover him self - 

““Only three times sir,’ replyed the boy. 
Twice when I was selling papers and the con- 
ductor let me have a ride for nothing; and 
once with ma, 

‘‘Where is your mother now?” asked Mr. 
Evans. 

‘“She died last March sir, and I’ve been 
alone ever since. It was Dan’s going that 
killed her. 

‘“ Why who is Dan?” 

‘““He’s my brother sir. He’s a good ten 
years older than I; and he had a job at Coates. 
— Coats’ wire works he added ‘seeing Mr. 
Evans evidently did not understand him — He 
had a fine place and all the fellers said he was 
awful lucky to get such good wages— His 
earnings was 9 dollars aweek and him barely 
nineteen. Ma was a seamstress and went out 
be the day. Then one day Dan went of and— 
never come back —never even told any of the 
‘‘fellers’’ wheré he was going. And Ma cried 
and worried so that her eyes got bad and she 
couldn’t work. 

Then she took sick and died And as the 
man who owns the rooms we was in wouldn’t 
let me stay there I been round the streets 
ever since. My news paper license was taken 
a way by some people who said I was to little 
to sell papers. All this winter I was going to 
shovel sidewalks but the shovels cost a pile 
and I spent a whole fifty cents on a shovel sir 


—hired it from Juke Miles for a week— and: ~ 


the man who bosses the shovellers told me 
I was to small. 

‘‘T say,’’ exclaimed Evans, ‘‘That was hard 
but here we areat home. I’ll take you to cook 
and ask her to give you a good meal while I 
go and see my mother. 

‘“‘And your ma she won’t mind sir?” in- 
quired Bob anxiously. 

‘‘O, dear no cried Evans laughing. ‘If I 
invited a brass band here and a menagie she 
would only say ‘‘Have a good time my boy 
and don’t get tired.’’ and she’d go on knitting 
‘Here Maggy,’’ he continued ‘‘I have brought 
you a young man to feed give doughtnuts 
bread and milk, pies, cake, and all the good 
things you gave me when I was small. A 
tall rather stout woman, with a blue calico 
dress and a white apron on, who was en- 
gaged in raking the coals of the stove turned 
round 

‘‘ For the lands sakes,”’ she cried ‘‘If it ain’t 
Master Sidney come home. Why Mr. Sidney 
how are yer? 

‘‘FWinely Maggie I have brought you a boy 
to feed on the fat of the —kitchen while I go 
up and see mother.’? And with a nod to Bob 
Mr Evans disappeared through an open door 
the other side of the room, 

‘“Well,”? was Maggie’s only comment ‘‘If 
that ain’t just like Mr Sidney.” and she dis- 
appeared in the pantry 

“T hain’t got very much this time of day; 
but I guess you'll get plenty. Here’s some 


turkey, as was left from last night, some — 


cookies, some bread and milk and some cold 
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tongue. And there’s more where it comes 
from. Now'eat away me boy, don’t stop to 
talk, But Maggie could not resist satisfying 
her curiosity as to who this boy was and after 
eyeing him for a bout five seconds she begun 
‘‘Who’s yer folks? ‘‘ And where be they ? 

‘“Dead,”’ he responded, lacornely ‘‘ That is 
all ’cept Daniel. 

‘““Who’s he?” was the next question and 
Maggie was not satisfied until she got all 
Bobs history from him At last she got up. 
“JT must be moving now,’’ she said. ‘‘ Break- 
fast’s at half past eight. Here’s a couple of 
Sausages for yer me boy,’’ she added putting 
them on his plate. 

““Your the same old Maggie arn’t you ?”’ said 
a voice behind them and Bob turned and saw 
Mr. Evans 

‘You used to be dreaful hungry when you 
was a boy Mr Sidney but this one beats yer 
all out, He acts though he hain’t ate nothing 
for a week 

‘‘ He hasn’t had any thing for a good while,” 
answered Sidney Evans gravely ‘‘Are you 
through my lad? If you are Ill take you to 
see ‘“‘the best of women.”’ That means my 
mother,’”’ he added as they went up stairs 
“Tt is my pet name for her No— Here— 
this door Mother heres the boy and Bob saw 
a tall rather thin woman seated in a chair. 
She was evidently about sixty five her hair 
was grey and she had brown eyes and a firm 
mouth 

‘So this is the boy she said with a smile, 
“So this is the boy. Whatis your name dear ? 
You must have some warm clothers. Come 
up stairs with me. Sidney Evans went out. 
He knew that Bob was in good hands. And 
went allover Boston that Christmas morning 
trying to obtain some clue to the whereabouts 
of Bob’s Brother Daniel Bateman. 

Sidney returned about four o’clock that 
after noon. He seemed quite excited but 
said nothing because Bob was in the room, 
sitting in a corner reading a book. Mrs, Evans 
kind and effusive welcome made him feel at 
home — At home as much as a boy of eleven, 
who has spent his life on the streets, can feel — 
About eight o’clock the bell rang and aman’s 
voice was heard asking if Mrs. Thomas Eyans 
lived there and if Mr. Sidney was at home. 
Sidney went out into the hall and there found 
a tall sturdy young fellow about 20 or 21 who 
asked, if Sidney had wired him a bout his 
brother that morning in New York, 

“Yes,” replied Sidney “I did” 

“Well,” said the young fellow ‘‘I am Dan.” 
I have come to take him. You see [I ran off 
like a fool intending to make a lot of money 
and make ma and Bobbie happy all the rest of 
their life but you say ma’s dead, Then I'll take 
Bob to New York with me at least. I havea 
position with $14.00 a week and with my chum 
Dick Center we have a room and live pretty 
comfortable ; 

‘“‘T can take Bob can’t I sir?’’ he added. 

“ Certainly,’’ answered Sidney Evans. ‘It’s 
Christmas night Dan and although you come 
late I think you will be good Christmas pres- 
ents for each other. 

Bob was called and I can not describe to you 
the meeting between the two brothers the next 
day they started for New York. Thanking 
Sidney Evans profusely for uniting them once 
more. 


LEARN to live, and live to learn. 
Ignorance like a fire doth burn; 
Little tasks make large return. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE CASTING OF THE VOTE. 


BY ERNEST N. BAGG, 


BEHOLD the King! 
With no attendant train he comes, 
No pride of pomp, no roll of drums; 
Toil-stained his hands, and plain his guise, 
Yet kingliness is in his eyes. 
A cross of care the mace he bears; 
A workman’s cap the crown he wears; 
Free from the chains of anything 
Unpledged to prince or clique or ring, 

He comes —a king! 


Alone with God! 
In chancel, where for good or ill 
Freemen may work their sovereign will, 
He stands within the voting-place. 
With careful hand behold him trace — 
Untrammelled faith his guide and light — 
The blessed cross, the sign of might ! 
Lo! craven hosts await his nod, 
This man who wield’s the ruler’s rod 
Alone with God ! 


: Again the King ! 

Before the ballot-box he stands, 

His regal choice in fearless hands. 

None save his God the verdict knows, 

But in the people’s cause it shows. 

Wrong totters on a shaking throne, 

And millions hear the solemn tone; 

For, from this strange, inspiring thing 

There’s no appeal, no answering: 

Who hears, must quick allegiance bring; 
Obey the King ! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHAT WITH A HAT. 


BY OLIVE RUSSELL CHAPIN. 


ee OTHING but leaves,’’ muttered a sere 
| \ and yellow hat which hung on the 
hat-tree in the hall. 

‘“What’s nothing but leaves?’? demanded 
the black derby which had always kept a stiff 
and dignified silence until now. 

‘‘T am,’ mourned the torn yellow hat. 

‘Indeed!’ replied the derby, politely. 
‘“¢ Will you kindly explain that? I don’t quite 
catch your meaning.” 

‘‘Well,’”’ said the old hat, ‘‘I was born in 
Florida. 
young palmetto leaf, rearing my head proudly 
on the summit of a little palmetto tree and 
standing up as tall and slender as all palmetto 
leaves do before they unfold, that I should 
ever come to this! I was very anxious to see 
everything that was going on, so I stood as 
straight and as high as I could. One daya 
woman came through the palmetto trees, carry- 
ing a basket and a shining knife. 

‘“*« Oh, let me see, let me see!’ I cried im- 
patiently, stretching up my head to look at 
her. 

“‘¢ Rubber neck!’ growled my little brother, 
who couldn’t reach up half so high. 

‘¢*Ton’t care! I want to see that woman!’ 
So up I stood. 

‘*T saw her, and she saw me. 

“+ What a fine leaf,’ she said pleasantly, 
How glad I was I had stood so tall. She 
thought me so handsome! 

“But the next minute I thought she was 
going to murder me. Whack! went her knife. 
I was not killed, however, but very much 
frightened, as I fell from my high place. She 
took me home and slit me into little strands. 


I never dreamed, when I was a smart ~ 


My, that was disagreeable! Words cannot tell 
you what I went through. When I had been 
torn into long shreds, I was plaited into a 
lengthy braid. Then more worries! A sharp 
needle danced in and out of my already lac- 
erated fibres. But that did not last long. One 
day she said, ‘ Well, this hat is finished,’ and 
laid me ona shelf. Then she began to sweep 
the floor. Will you believe me, my dear Mr. 
Derby Hat, when I tell you that her broom 
was made of some of my older brothers? 

““T was very close to the roof on my shelf. 
Toward evening I was startled to hear the 
roof whisper, ‘ Well, how do you like being a 
hat?’ 

.“*Then I saw that the house was thatched 
with more brothers of mine. 

‘“*Oh, so-so,’ I said as jauntily as if being 
made into a hat were a regular picnic party. 
‘How do you like being a roof?’ 

‘‘Before they could answer I was snatched 
from my shelf, and the woman was showing 
me to a man who had just come in. He 
bought me and carried me away from my 
brothers of the broom and the thatch, and 
introduced me to a beautiful table cover, 
woven of palm fibres, which honored me by 
calling me Cousin Palmetto, The table cover, 
the man, and I travelled in the West Indies, 
where I met more relatives woven into cloth. 
The little brown babies of the West Indies had 
cradles made of the great leaf stalks of my 
cousins. 

‘* Next we journeyed through South America. 
There we saw more leaf relatives filling im- 
portant positions,— twisted into ropes, strings, 
fish-nets, and hammocks. 

‘‘We visited Arabia, and saw the Arabs 
weave fibres of palm leaves with camels’ hair 
to make their tents. 

‘When we travelled through China, we 
found the leaves of my relatives used for mak- 
ing hats and coarse cloths, and in Ceylon we 
saw more palm leaves used for umbrellas. 

‘Wherever the palm or the palmetto tree 
grows, men are glad to use its leaves to thatch 
their houses. In several countries the young 
and tender leaves are used for food.”’ 

The palmetto hat stopped suddenly, quite 
out of breath. 

‘My!’ said the derby hat. ‘‘ You needn’t 
say, ‘ Nothing but leaves!’ I should think there 
was not another leaf in the world so much 
appreciated!” 

‘Well,’ replied the palmetto hat, modestly, 
‘“‘T hope the members of my family always do 
their duty. I heard the master read a poem 
the other day. It was written on a palm-leaf 
paper. The poet said that the palms and 
their cousins, the palmettos, are used in eight 
hundred different ways.” 

“How hot it is to-day,’ said a man coming 
suddenly into the hall and picking up the old, 
worn palmetto hat. ‘I think I'll wear this 
hat: it’s so cool and comfortable.” 


IRECTNESS is a cardinal virtue of the 
man who succeeds. He does not go 
over a thing or round it, but to it and 

through it. If he calls to see you on business, 
he does not spend fifteen minutes in introduc- 
ing it. 


ON’T try to crawl out of things. Meet 
every issue fairly and squarely. The 
record that one makes by doing this 

more than offsets any temporary loss that he 
may suffer from living up to principle, 
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There are some heads which have no windows, 
and the day can never strike from above: nothing 


enters from heavenward, 
JOUBERT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOME LIGHTS. 


BY JAC LOWELL, 


In the dark of night, 
As we climb the lonely hill, 
As we face the storm, and tight and fiercely 
strive 
With the rains that gush and gales that 
roughly drive, 
Oh the dear delight, 
As we see with joyous thrill, 
The lights of home ! 


In the night of life, 
As we plod the dreaded way, 
As we brave the tempest’s tare, and wildly 
cope 
With the ills and wrongs that seize and stifle 
hope, 
Through the dark and strife 
May we see amid the gray, 
The lights of home ! 


For Every Other Sunday. ‘ 
PICTURES OF THE NATIVITY. 


No. IV. By Lorenzo di Credi. 

HE birth of Jesus was a favorite subject 
with di Credi, who painted many pict- 
ures of The Nativity, Holy Family, 

Adoration of the Shepherds. 

Di Credi, and many of his contemporaries, 
always presented the ideal or poetical side of 
the event rather than the historical side. 

Mary and the child usually occupy the centre 
of the picture, as in the picture of our series, 
and Mary is frequently represented as offering 
adoration to Jesus, which is also true of the 
one we have before us. 

This time, however, the artist has introduced 
the Infant John, held by an angel, also wor- 
shipping the child. 

The usual details of the manger, cattle, 
shepherds, and so forth are omitted, even 
Joseph being in the background. 

Lorenzo di Credi was a fellow pupil with 
Leonardo da Vinci under Andrea Verocchio. 
He surpassed his teacher, but not da. Vinci. 
His best pictures are in the Uffizi Gallery, 
Florence. He died in 1587. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
A MODERN MINUTE-MAN. 


BY HARRIET CARYL COX. 


OGER had been called to breakfast three 
times. At this third summons he 
jumped from the bed and hurriedly 

began to dress. He felt cross and out of sorts, 
for it was no fun being pulled out of bed, as it 
were, this way. He did wish they would let 
him alone. Of course, when school kept, 
it was a different thing. He had to get up 
then, but now in vacation time it was different. 

So he appeared at the breakfast table with a 
cross face until he saw sitting opposite him 
his uncle Elmer. 

‘‘T didn’t know you were here,’’ Roger said, 
his face breaking into smiles. ‘‘ Why didn’t 
some one tell me? You said when you came 
next time ’’ — 

‘‘We called you three times,” Ella inter- 


Abbett 


rupted. ‘‘It would have been good enough if 
we had gone off without you.” 

‘*Gone off?’ Roger was fairly awake now. 
‘‘ Where are you going? How soon?” 

“The car starts at eight thirty,’ his uncle 
replied. ‘‘Do you think you can get ready? 
The rest of us are all ready. The others didn’t 
have to be called three times.’’ Roger red- 
dened, and glanced at the clock. It was after 
eight now. : 

‘*T guess I won't get left,’’ he said, and be- 
gan to eat his breakfast very fast. 

‘‘ We are going to Lexington and Concord,” 
Uncle Elmer said, when once they were all on 
the cars. ‘‘ Roger is the oldest and has studied 
history, and I shall expect him to tell us about 
The 

‘The eighteenth of April, in seventy-five ; 
Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers that famous day and year.” 


Roger quoted. 

‘We had all about Lexington and Concord 
just before school closed; and I had an essay 
on it, and the teacher said ’twas fine. They 
marked it 96 per cent., and that was very 
good.”” 

‘‘T should think so,” said his uncle. ‘You 
ought to be pretty well up on the subject of the 
minute-men. You understand all about them, 
do you?”’ 

‘“‘Yes, indeed!’’ Roger said this proudly. 
All the children were listening, and there was 
a big boy in the front seat listening, too. 

Roger would show them that he knew some- 
thing about history. 

‘‘The minute-men stood in readiness to 
fight at a moment’s notice,”” he went on. 
‘© Wherever they were, at their ploughs or in 
their homes, the moment the word came they 
started. They didn’t even wait to say good- 
bye, but, seizing their rifles, ran as fast as they 
could to the common, ready to fight to the 
last. 


THE NATIVITY—LORENZO DI CREDI. 


‘“‘It was a very grand thing to do,—not to 
stop a minute to think, but just to be on hand 
when duty called.”’ 

Roger’s face glowed with enthusiasm. 

‘*You would never have made a minute- 
man in all this world,’’ Ella laughed. ‘‘You’d 
have been an hour-man, Roger. I guess they’d 
have done all the fighting before you got on 
hand. You don’t ever go on the minute.” 

Roger reddened at this sisterly rebuke, and 
started to speak. 

‘‘Never mind, Roger,’? Uncle Elmer said 
soothingly. ‘‘You know about the minute- 
men with your head even if you don’t with 
your heart, and maybe your heart will follow 
the lead of your head after you’ve seen all 
these things to-day. The minute-men were 
very brave men, and there is just as much 
need of them to-day as there was then. We 
need modern minute-men in our schools and 
homes and towns. I think you could make a 
very fine minute-man if you tried, Roger.” 

Roger looked at him comprehendingly. 

“T guess,’’ he said slowly,—‘‘I guess per- 
haps I will try.” 


Roger sat alone on the little island in the 
Concord River where the huge statue of the 
Minute-man stands, facing the famous battle- 
field. He was very busy thinking and study- 
ing the magnificent proportions of the figure, 
standing there so alert and full of life and fire 
that it seemed as if he must be about to bring 
the gun that he held to a level, and fire at an 
approaching but unseen foe. 

It was very grand. Roger was full of the spirit 
of the place, and his eyes and cheeks glowed. 

They had gone from spot to spot, made 
memorable by those stirring events,— Lexing- 
ton Common, with all its associations; then 
the hot dusty road to Concord over which the 
British had pushed on after their attempted re- 
pulse. 


| 
| 
| 
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CORAL-MAKERS. 
BUILDERS OF ISLANDS. 


Tiny Architects 


OF 


Beauty and Usefulness. 


There was a house where a man, wounded 
on the common, struggled to his home and 
fell dying at the feet of his wife at the door; 
there the house where Hancock and Adams 
had slept the night before; there at the left 
of the road was a place where a thirsty Red 
Coat, stopping to drink, had been shot dead. 
All along the road from Lexington to Concord 
he had’ been stirred by what he had seen. 
Concord itself was fairly alive with history. 
Indeed, so impressed had Roger been that he 
east nervous glances over his shoulder at the 
long ridge back of the Wayside, Hawthorne’s 
home, and the Alcott Place; for it was behind 
this long wooded ridge that the minute-men 
had followed the retreating British, sending 
shot after shot into their disordered ranks. It 
seemed as if there must be some lurking fig- 
ures there yet, and he was glad when the town 
had been reached. 

And now this was the battlefield. Roger 


was deep in reflection. In a half-conscious 


‘way he knew that some time ago the others 


had gone back to the Old Manse, and he had 
been told to follow soon. At the thought 
Roger started. There stood the Minute-man. 
From this moment forward he, too, would be 
a minute-man. He would meet the enemy 
which was his great inclination to put off. 

At that moment his uncle's voice came 
across the silvery Concord, ‘‘ Roger, come!”’ 

And Roger; his feet scarce touching the 
bridge that spanned the river, dashed over the 
battlefield, a modern minute-man, answering, 
‘*Here!”’ 


Flowers fever emit so sweet and strong a 
fragrance 1s before a storm. Beauteous soul t 
when a storm approaches thee, be as fragrant 
as a sweet-smelling flower. 

RICHTER, 


CORAL. 


HEN we were little and good, which is 
now, we regret to say, a long time 


ago, we used to wear a necklace of 
pretty, smooth pink beads. We were told that 
these beads were made of coral. Later on, 
when looking at a curious object-kept under a 
glass shade,—a lump of white, branching, 
spiky substance,— we were informed that this 
also was coral. Possibly the difficulty we had 
in understanding how two such very different- 
looking materials could be in any way the same 
may have been shared by some of our young 
readers, and for them we will try to tell some- 
thing about a few of the wonderful structures 
ealled coral, which are shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Roughly speaking, they may be divided into 
two classes, the Madrepore family and the 
Corticata, or barked corals. To the former 
class belong the specimens in the lower part of 
our picture,—the brain coral, marked F; the 
mushroom coral, I; and the common tree coral, 
shown in slightly differing varieties at L, D, 
and P, which are most frequently to be met 
with in our cabinets of curiosities. They are 
the habitations of soft, jelly-like creatures, 
called polyps. 

In the mushroom coral, so called from its 
resemblance to the gills of an ordinary fungus, 
this gelatinous substance, fringed with ex- 
quisitely shaped and colored tentacles, ap- 
pears, when alive, from between the stony 
plates of which its house is formed, while 
the tree coral is covered with tiny, cup-shaped 
cells in close clusters. Each of these cups, 
when examined under a microscope, is seen to 
be of perfect form and exquisitely symmetrical 
shape, both inside.and out. When in the sea, 
each cell was inhabited by a minute polyp, 
which protruded a star-shaped mouth from the 
top of the cup in search of food. Countless 
millions of these polyps live together; and, as 
they are constantly increasing in number and 
building their delicate houses as they grow, 
these come in time to form really massive 
pieces of masonry. 

The coral-makers cannot live out of the 
water. So, when their work reaches the surface 
of the ocean, it ceases, because they die; but 
the building remains, and, earth and seeds 
being drifted to this by wind and tides, it in 
process of time becomes an island, bearing 
vegetable, and by and by, even animal life. 
But more often the coral structure forms a 
ring around the top of a submarine mountain, 
the space within the ring being a calm lake of 
sea water. 

These ring-shaped islands, which frequently 
bear palm-trees and other tropical vegetation, 
are very numerous in the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans. They are called atolls, and the lake 
inside a lagoon. There is one shown in our il- 
lustration, Reefs and walls, very dangerous 
to navigation, are also formed along the coasts 
of tropical countries. There is one on the 
north-east coast of Australia which is a thou- 
sand miles long. This gives us some idea of 
the wonderful work which these tiny creatures 
can accomplish by only keeping on at it. 

The organ-pipe coral shown at H is a Madre- 
pore of a rather different kind. It is in the 
form of regularly arranged tubes of a beauti- 
ful crimson color, and the star-shaped polyp 
which inhabits each one of them is of a brill- 
iant green hue, forming a striking contrast. 

The red coral, from which beads and other 
ornaments are made, belongs to the Corticata 
family. These have a stony, branching skele- 
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ton without cells, enclosed in a fleshy sub- 


stance which is studded here and there with - 


the flower-like mouths that give it nourish- 
ment. This is shown at figure B in the illus- 
tration. It is, of course, the hard part inside 
which is polished, and from which necklaces, 
etc., are made, It is found in the Mediter- 
ranean, and is obtained by dragging over the 
bottom of the sea a wooden cross, heavily 
weighted, with nets attached. The cross 
breaks off large pieces of the coral, which get 
caught in the nets, and are thus brought to 
the surface. 

At A in our picture the mare’s-tail coral is 
shown. It is something like the red coral, 
but more slender and brittle. It would not 
be able to withstand the violence of the waves, 
were it not jointed, and thus flexible in form, 

Figure E depicts a peculiar kind of soft- 
bodied relative of the corals, called the Alcyon. 
The vulgar name for it is dead-man’s-fingers; 
but, if a specimen picked up on the beach be 
put in a vessel of clear sea water, it will swell 
and gradually become transparent, while an 
infinite number of tiny, flower-like living creat- 
ures will burst out all over it, and commence 
to fish for food in the surrounding water by 
means of petal-shaped tentacles placed all 
around the mouth. 

The beautiful feathery growth illustrated at 
N at the top of our picture would be mistaken 
by many for sea-weed. But it is really an 
animal and not a vegetable formation, though 
of a very low type, and is therefore rightly 
included among the corals. It belongs to the 
family of the Corallines, and like the Madre- 
pores is covered with a microscopical multi- 
tude of cup-shaped cells, each being the home 
of a jelly-like creature that finds food among 
the still smaller organisms, that inhabit the 
ocean. ‘ 

Nothing in nature is more lovely or interest- 
ing than these strange flowers of the sea; 
nothing more wonderful than that such in- 
finitely tiny beings should, by united and 
long-continued effort, produce such stupen- 
dous masses of building;- and surely nothing 
shows us ina more striking manner the wis- 
dom of God, who has made the very smallest 
and frailest of His creatures the architects of 
some of His greatest and most enduring of 
works. 


O not dare to live without some clear 
intention toward which your living 
shall be bent. Mean to be something 

with all your might. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HER MOST INTIMATE FRIEND. 


BY EDITH ROBINSON. 
Part I, 


“ ON’T wait for me, mother, please. 
They will be wanting you to help 
with the supper, and—oh, a thou- 

sand other things. I’m almost ready,” called 

Dora, from the depths of her own room, 

‘*T don’t like to have you go alone, dear,” 
demurred Mrs. Foster, trying to remember if 
she had sent the napkins to the church with 
Tom, or whether they were at the bottom of 
the basket she would take herself. ‘‘ What 
made you so late?” 

‘*My hair,’ responded the blithe voice from 
above. ‘‘I tried to do it up in a new way and 
it wouldn’t go, and then it wouldn’t go up the 
old way, either. The Emmonses haven’t gone 


yet. I see the light in Persis’ room. I'll go 
with them, I sent my batch of letters to the 
church by Tom, so if I am late it won’t 
matter.”’ 

“Is there nothing I can do to help you, 
dear?’ called Mrs. Foster, hesitatingly. 

‘““Nothing, thank you, mother dear. As 
soon as my hair is done—if it ever is,” in- 
terpolated Dora, as she let down the curly 
flood about her ears for the third time, ‘I 
shall be ready to slip into my gown,” with a 
loving glance at the dainty new waist out- 
spread upon the bed. 

‘‘Perhaps I had better go, then,’’ returned 
her mother. ‘‘I have the table to set, and it’s 
time I was at the church. I'll put down the 
night latch, so you need not trouble about the 
key,”’? she added with motherly kindness, re- 
fraining from expressing the thought, ‘‘ The 
child would certainly forget to lock the door, 
or would lose the key if she did, she’s in such 
a flutter! ” 

‘All right, mother,’’ called back Dora, her 
hair still about her ears. The next minute the 
sound of the closing door below told her that 
she was alone. 

“Tt must be later than I supposed,” she 
thought the next minute, as she saw the lights 
in the neighboring house extinguished. ‘‘ But 
no matter: I can go alone just as well. It isn’t 
more than a half-mile to the church, and the 
fun doesn’t begin till eight o’clock. Only Alice 
will be worrying about me,’’ with a little 
gratified smile at the recollection of what she 
felt to be her friend’s ever-present thought of 
her. 

Alice Merrill was Dora’s ‘‘most intimate 
friend’’ of this season. Dora’s brother Tom, 
who had never had any chum but Allan Temple, 
had muttered something derogatory to ‘‘girls’ 
friendships’’ the day before, when Dora had 
asked him to take a note to Alice Merrill, from 
whom she had parted an hour previous. 

‘‘T was never really intimate with Annie 
Walker or Molly Fairbanks or Persis Emmons,”’ 
Dora had returned. ‘‘ And I think one should 
cultivate broad-mindedness and not always 
confine one’s self to the society of just one per- 
son,’’ she went on loftily. ‘‘ And Ill have six 
intimate friends a week if I want them,’ she 
added, with sudden lapse of dignity, some- 
what ruffied at her brother’s aspersions on her 
numerous friendships. 

Dora returned to her labor of writing letters 
for the church fair, an important feature of 
which was the post-office. She had been 
appointed postmistress, partly because her 
father was senior deacon of the church and 
her mother head and -front of all its social 
affairs, and partly because she was herself a 
favorite and possessed much of her mother’s 
ability to make things ‘‘ go.’’ She was, be- 
sides, gifted with a facile pen, evidenced by the 
ease with which she wrote what all her mates 
declared to be the ‘loveliest compositions,”’ 
while the articles signed ‘‘ D. F.” in the school 
journal were pronounced by an admiring con- 
stituency to be shining examples of literary 
excellence. 

The letters for imaginary recipients grew to 
a neat little pile on her desk; but the while she 
was writing jingles, words of sage advice, 
any nonsense that, as she expressed it, would 
fill up, her mind dwelt with discomforting 
insistence on her brother’s words that she 
was well aware had a special significance. 
She had the privilege of choosing her own 
assistants at the ‘‘ post-office,’’ where anybody 
was sure of a letter on the payment of five 
cents postage. Of,course Alice Merrill, as her 


most intimate friend, had received the first in- 
vitation: the remainder of the list was soon 
filled out. It had not included Persis Emmons: 
of course Persis was a nice girl. She lived 
next door, and between her and Dora had al- 


ways existed one of those ‘‘ taken for granted” - 


friendships that one scarcely thinks about at 
all, until perhaps one realizes the fact by its 
sudden lack. As children, Dora and Persis 
had played ‘‘keep house”? and made flower 
bracelets and rosy cakes together. Dora re- 
minded herself complacently that she was al- 
ways pleasant and nice to Persis. They walked 
home from school together occasionally, ate 
their luncheons together once in a while, and, 
when Persis came to see her,— Dora recalled 
with some discomfort that several weeks had 
passed since she, Dora, had been in her neigh- 
bor’s house,—did she not always display 
all her latest treasures, generally including a 
new photograph on her bureau in the Sorrento- 
carving frame? A succession of pictures, in- 
cluding Persis’ own, had occupied the frame, 


as one ‘‘intimate friend’’ after another was 


enthroned and deposed in Dora’s heart. 

Something of the discomfort of yesterday’s 
reflections returned now as she took up the 
dainty new waist that she had looked forward 
with so much pleasure to wearing at the fair. 
She recalled with what friendly readiness Per- 
sis had offered to help on ‘‘those hateful 
French knots’? that adorned the bodice and 
which always snarled her own thread so un- 
accountably. If anything could have added to 
her anticipated satisfaction in the waist, it 
was that Alice Merrill, who had just left, had 
pronounced it ‘‘ awfully stylish.” 
ment, watching Persis’ rapid fingers, Dora felt 
a qualm of remorse in the recollection that 
she had not invited her old-time friend to be 
one of her assistants, and on the impulse she 
spoke: 

‘*T suppose — you would not care to be at 
the post-office to-morrow night ? ” 

‘¢Oh, dear, no, thank you,” returned Persis, 
quickly, bending her head over her work. 
‘Besides, I promised auntie I would help 
her,’’ she added pleasantly. 

Persis’ aunt was to have the ‘‘ useful” table. 
Aprons and towels and iron-holders and chil- 
dren’s bibs were not interesting articles to 
handle, nor were their purchasers, in the 
eyes of the young people, of a more attrac- 
tive sort, being for the most part thrifty ma- 
trons bent on getting their money’s worth, 
and deaf old ladies who asked innumerable 
questions concerning the durability and wash- 
ing qualities of their proposed purchases. 
The post-office, on the other hand, was sure 
to be the centre of a fun-loving crowd of young 
people, ' 

The new waist had hooks and eyes on the 
shoulders and under the arms. It fastened up 
and down and across and over, with various 
cross-pieces and up-and-down pieces. Miss 
Prettigrew, the village dressmaker, had said, 
at the last trying on, with much satisfaction: 

‘You look just as though you’d growed 
into it. 
awhile,”’ she added encouragingly. 

(To be continued.) 


EN can be happy amidst pain, poverty, 
and privation of every kind, so long as 


they have an exalted object to live 
for, which rouses all their energies, and draws 
out all their best affections. But they cannot 
possibly be happy amidst frivolity and ease, 
amidst ignoble sloth and degrading selfishness. 


For-a mo-° 


You'll get used to the gittin’ in after 
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THE GIRL WHO SMILES. 


Tum wind was east, and the chimney smoked, 
And the old brown house seemed dreary; 
For nobody smiled, and nobody joked, 
The young folks grumbled, the old folks 
croaked, 
“They had come home chilled and weary. 


Then opened the door, and a girl came in; 
Oh, she was homely — very! 
Her nose was pug and her cheek was thin, 


There wasn’t a dimple from brow to chin, = 


But her smile was bright and cheery. 


She spoke not a word of the cold and damp, 
Nor yet of the gloom about her; 
i! But she mended the fire and lighted the lamp, 
And she put on the place a different stamp 
From that it had had without her. 


Her dress, which was something in sober 
brown, ~ 
And with dampness nearly dripping, 
She changed for a bright, warm, crimson 
gown; 
And she looked so gay when she so came 
down, 
They forgot that the air was nipping. 


They forgot that the house was a dull old 
place, 
And smoky from base to rafter; 
And gloom departed from every face, 
As they felt the charm of her mirthful grace 
And the cheer of her happy laughter. 


Oh, give me the girl who will smile and sing, 
And make all glad together! 
i To be plain or fair is a lesser thing; 
; But a kind, unselfish heart can bring 
Good cheer in the darkest weather. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A JOURNEY UNDER GROUND. 


BY AMY V. BEAL. 


j WONDER how many of the readers of 
\, Every Other Sunday have taken a journey 
: toward the centre of the earth? That is 
what I did one rainy day in Paris. 

A party of six of us went down into the Cat- 
acombs, and a weird trip it was. 

At the narrow entrance we bought candles 
in protective holders from such a fat old 
woman, who lighted them for us ; and then we 
entered the little dark doorway, and started 
down the spiral stair-case. 

I felt exactly as Alice must have on her jour- 
ney down the rabbit-hole in ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 

j land’: only she must have found it easy falling, 
f whereas I found it difficult to descend the 
} muddy steps with my dress clutched in one 
hand, my wobbly candle in the other, and my 
umbrella under my arm. 

For the sake of doing something, I counted 
the steps, and had reached ninety when my 
friend, two steps ahead, called ‘‘Down!”’ and 
we had reached the ‘‘ground.’’? Now we passed 
through narrow, winding passages, seemingly 
- endless, and cut through solid rock. 

It was most uncanny to see the procession 
of candles stretching far ahead, and then to 
thaye them suddenly turn a corner, and leave 

us alone, to penetrate the unknown passage 
before us. 

After passing quite a way through these 
places, we came to the Catacombs proper. They 
differed from the other passages only in hay- 
_ing walls built of bones and skulls piled solidly 
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from floor to ceiling in place of rock. When 
the cemeteries about Paris have been filled, 
the graves are left undisturbed for a hundréd 
years. Atthe end of that time the bones are 
dug up, and transferred to the Catacombs in a 
mass ; and then the grave-yards are remodelled 
and used again. : 

The path wound in and out more irregularly 
than ever now, sometimes doubling back on 
itself. Every now and then came open spaces 
where a policeman kept a solitary watch, also 
a solitary candle. Here and there white 
crosses were fitted into the ghastly walls, tell- 
ing from what cemetery they had been 
brought, and at one place was quite a preten- 
tious sepulchre. 

“‘Thees,’? our guide told us, in very queer 
English, ‘“‘contain zee bones of Marie Antoi- 
nette et Louis XVI.” 

There was a general remonstrance at this, 
one man telling the guide to stick to the truth, 
if he could. 

‘* Ah, oui, itis zee truth. Zee bones is here. 
How we know? Why, when zee cimetiére all 
zeese people come from was dug up, two of 
zee skeletons was found in different positions 
from zee others. Zey was buried on zeir fronts, 
and zeir heads was cut off, and laid between zee 
feet. By zat zey know zey was creeminals, 
and it’was discover zey was Marie Antoinette 
et son mari. Voila tout.” 

We passed quite a number of small monu- 
ments, and a well, said to be bottomless, and 
then came to a little round space. As far as 
we could see, on looking up, it was a great hol- 
low, resembling the mould of a bell, and it 
echoed finely. 

In a little while we reached the stairs, and 
in just an hour from the time we descended 
we were in daylight again. We were told we 
had been only forty-seven feet below the sur- 
face, but it seemed much farther. 


MEN WANTED. 


To be courageous, like Joshua. 
To be self-reliant, like Nehemiah. 
To be obedient, like Abraham. 
To be persevering, like Jacob. 
To be decisive, like Moses. 
To be administrative, like Solomon. 
To be above reproach, like Daniel. 
To be long-suffering, like Paul. 
To be prayerful, like Elijah. 
To be self-disciplined, like David. 
To be master of passions, like Joseph. 
To be bold, like Peter. 
To be self-surrendered, like Noah, 
To be godlike, like Enoch. 
D. SLOAN, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE FOOLISH LITTLE BROWN DUCK. 


BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 


“ VT really keeps one stirring to bring up 
] such a family of children,”’ sighed Mrs. 
Downy Breast, as she waddled up and 
down the green meadow, searching for her 
stray ducklings. 

“Quack, quack, quack!” she cried, until 
they came scampering from various directions, 
all but little Brown Duck, who was the eldest 
of the flock, and thought herself quite capable 
of tending to her own affairs. 

Naughty little Brown Duck had run away 
from her brothers and sisters, and now she 
stood in the tall, waving grass beside the brook, 
talking to herself. 


“T do hate barn-yards and mud puddles ! 
This is such a pretty place, ’'m glad I did not 
go back when mother called : it is so stupid 
home, nothing to see but the same old things, 
nothing to do but eat, drink, and sleep. I 
wish something would happen to stir the folk 
up abit!’ It did, but not then. 

The sky was so blue overhead. The crickets 
sang at their front doors. The grasshoppers, 
securely hidden under the big plantain leaves, 
played merry tunes on their fiddles. The tiny 
brook rippled over the smooth, white stones 
with a tinkle, tinkle, like the chime of silver 
bells, while over, above, and around shone 
the golden sunshine, 

Farther and farther along the mossy bank 
trotted the pink-stockinged feet of little Brown 
Duck, then they came to a standstill, and she 
peered cautiously through the tall tufts of 
grass at a big something stretched out at full 
length on the ground. 

Yes, it was a man, with a very red face, eyes 
tightly closed, and one hand grasping a broken 
bottle from which flowed a dark-colored 
liquid. 

“That’s Tom Green, sure enough,’ whis- 
pered little Brown Duck. ‘I’ve seen him drink 
out of that bottle many a time, when he came 
through the barn-yard to feed the cows. I 
wonder if that stuff tastes good? It won’t do 
any harm to sip a drop or two.”’ 

But the spoon-shaped beak held much more 
than a drop: she was very thirsty. 

‘*Cold water, cold water, come drink your 
fill,’ sang the brook. 

“One can get water any day: this strange 
liquid, though fiery, is certainly toothsome,”’ 
quacked little Brown Duck. But her voice 
sounded thick and coarse, as if she had a bad 
cold ; her legs began to shake, and the bushes, 
trees, and flowers seemed whirling round and 
round in the most bewildering way. 

Very much frightened at this unusual state 
of affairs, the naughty duckling turned her 
face homeward, 

When at last she reached the barn-yard, the 
inhabitants were quietly enjoying their even- 
ing meal, 

‘“Brown Duck, where have you been?”’ 
sternly cried Mrs. Downy Breast. 

‘““Tom Green’s bottle’? and ‘‘ good stuff” 
were all that mother duck could understand ; 
but little Brown Duck’s breath was strong, 
and that told the tale. 

‘*Silly creature !’’ peeped the speckled hen’s 
chickens. ‘She staggers about like the black 
rooster did when his head was cut off.” 

‘* Hiss-ss-s |!’ said tke old gray goose, “‘ the 
way of the transgressor is hard.” 

How mortifying all this was to Mrs. Downy 
Breast no one ever knew ; for she made no re- 
marks on the subject, but, taking little Brown 
Duck by the neck, she deliberately threw her 
into the hated mud puddle to cool off, 

Something had happened as the foolish 
creature wished, and she was part of the hap- 
pening ; but from that day, until she appeared 
stuffed and roasted at a Thanksgiving dinner, 
she never had the slightest desire to touch 
even a drop of what ‘tat the last biteth likea 
serpent and stingeth like an adder.”’ 


ANY of the lights of happiness of this 
world are feeble and even ignoble; 
but one must see to live, and evena 

penny dip is exalted if it save one from the 
darkness of despair. It is not given to every 
one to light his way with a sun or a full moon, 
or even a star. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
SERENITY. 


BY VOS AL 


Tne storm is raging. Billows crash 
With sudden shock, 

And whirl in angry wrath around 
The mighty rock. 


Through all the tempest’s din and strife, 
Far up above . 
Within a ragged cleft there rests 
A snow-white dove. 


Serene and with a calm, clear eye 
She looks abroad 

Across the seething deep and up 
To Nature’s God. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MANNERS. 


HE following standard of propriety and 
politeness, taken from one of our ex- 
changes, should be adopted by our 

schools: — 

It is proper for officers, teachers, and scholars 
to greet one another quietly on entering the 
school. 

It is very polite for those who cannot sing to 
find the place, read the words, and follow the 
rest, as well as to see that all around have a 
book and know the place. 

It is grossly impolite for anybody to come 
tardy, and thus interfere with the worship and 
work of others. 

It is the height of rudeness for any one to 
walk about, whisper, or gaze about the room 
during prayer. 

It is rude and ungentlemanly to put feet into 
chairs or benches, or to sit with chair tipped 
back against the wall. 

It is true politeness for children to show the 
same respect to their teachers as to the min- 
ister, and to respect the house of God as much 
during Sunday School as during preaching ser- 
vice. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


One hundred years ago a society was started 
in England: it now bears the name of British 
and Foreign Bible Society. In this century of 
time thousands and thousands of Bibles have 
been sent out over the world by this organiza- 
tions Next March, on Sunday the 6th, it is 
proposed to observe what is called ‘‘ Bible 
Sunday.”’ This will be in remembrance and 
honor of the work of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 

But there is much more to all this. A plan 
is on foot to make the occasion an interna- 
tional anniversary. ‘‘ Bible Sunday” will be 
observed in the Protestant countries in Europe 
and America. All denominations are expected 
to join in such ways as they see fit.~ 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society has 
sent out a circular to all Unitarian Sunday 
Schools in the United States and Canada, 
suggesting that they take part in this uni- 
versal celebration. Perhaps the minister will 
preach a sermon on the subject: perhaps the 
Sunday School will hold exercises in which 
the Bible will be the subject. 

It is worth noting that the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, which had such a great meet- 
ing at Chicago, is to have a second meeting at 
Philadelphia in March. The one subject for 
the three days, divided into sub-topics, is the 
Bible. Presidents of colleges, professors, and 
ministers will have part in the programme. 


There is every reason why our Sunday 
Schools and churches should join in this ob- 
servance. The Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety has different text-books, on various 
subjects: those on the Bible have been re- 
ceived with favor. There are other subjects 
appropriate to Sunday-School study, and we 
have included them in our publications. But 
the sixty-six books in the Bible, known as the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, are more 
thoughtfully read and studied at the present 
time than ever before. 

Therefore let us show our position. We 
have used reverence and reason together in 
our treatment of the Bible. It contains the 
strength of the law and the grace of the gos- 
pel. It shines with the light of the prophets. 
It carries comfort and cheer. It is an open 
door to ideals and immortal hopes. ; 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


Three prizes are offered to those who answer the 
largest number of questions correctly during the year. 
A book will be given in each case to the fortunate ones. 


30. Is the Lord’s Prayer found in more than 
one Gospel? 

31. What parts of the New Testament were 
first written? 

32. How did the Jews classify the books of 
the Old Testament? 

33. Between what two characters in the Old 
Testament was there a strong friendship? 

34, Of what empire was Paul a citizen? 

35, Explain about the names of Paul,— Paul 
and Saul. 

36. Where were the followers of Jesus first 
called Christians? 

37. In what book of the Bible do you find 
this passage, ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard,’’? 


Answers will appear Feb. 28, 1904. 


Answers 
To questions published Jan. 3, 1904. 
22. Saul. 
23. Bethlehem. 
24. Nazareth. 
25. Moses. 


26. About thirty years of age. 
27. About three years. 

28. Exodus xx., Deutronomy vy. 
29. Joseph and Mary. \ 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XII. 


I am composed of 19 letters, 

My 11, 9, 12, 18, 1, 1, 10, is a plant. 

My 14, 5, 6, a part of the body. 

My 8, 7, 4, 15, past tense of a downward step. 
My 3, 9, 18, 19, aname for soil. 

My 16, 2, 14, 4, a price or a tax levied. 

My 19, 17, 18, 11, a food used to give strength. 
My 6, 18, 19, 5, a kind of play. 

My whole is often merry. 


ACROSTIC. 


[All of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and written one be- 
low the other, the diagonal beginning with the upper 
right hand letter and ending with the lower left hand 
letter will spell the name of asummer sport. ] 


1. An English divine. 

2. An American general. 

3. A Greek philosopher. 

4. A great English artist. 

5. An early governor of Massachusetts. 


6. A famous battlefield. 
7. An American statesman. 
8. A Roman statesman. 
Henry A. JENKS. 


CHARADE. 


F Rom the midst of a city, 
From the verge of a town, 

And from hearts full of pity 
‘You fist may pull down. 


At the end of a by-path 
May my second be found, 

To all heaths clinging firmly, 
But not touching the ground. 


Now my ¢hird, being wanted, 
In a pond may be found; 

You may take it for granted 
You will hear it in sound. 


I don’t praise my rough fourth, 
Yet it helps in renown; 

It is found in the country, 1 
But never in town. 


Fifth and last begins nothing, 
But is usgd in the end; 

Whole is formed for a weapon, ~ 
And serves to defend. .” 


WORD PUZZLE, 


I am a word of two syllables made up of eight 
letters. My first syllable means a young girl. My 
second is to locate. My wholeis to put where it does 
not belong. 

I am a word of ten letters making two syllables. 
My first syllable is the opposite of sour. My second 
is the most important part of the body. My whole is 
one beloved. 

I am a word of two syllables made up of six letters. 
My first syllable is angry. My second is a grown boy. 
My whole is a lunatic. 3 

: WILLIE PIERCE. 


CONUNDRUM XI. 


Pray tell me, ladies, if you can, 
Who is that highly favored man 
Who, though he has married many a wife, 
May still live single all his life ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 9. 


EniegmMA X.—On earth peace, good will toward 
men. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PLACcES.—1. Ohio. 
3. Illinois. 4. Idaho. 5. Montana. 

Rippies.— Almanac. Moss—Moses. 

ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE.—36. 


2. Tennessee. 


Love. 


F I were to pray for a taste which should 
stand me in stead under every variety of 
circumstances, and be a source of happi- 

ness and cheerfulness to me through life and 
a shield against its ills, however things might 
go amiss and the world frown upon me, it 
would be a taste for reading. 


Sir JoHN HERSCHEL. 
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